THE    LIFE   OF   JAMES   RAMSAY    MACDONALD

estrangements, personal abuse, anonymous letters, hints
of official surveillance, and, most trying of all perhaps,
the inner solitude of a man "without a close friend in the
world." There were financial anxieties too; there were
his children to educate, and the Press, which had hitherto
provided a major source of his income, had now ceased
to accept his articles. But when his fellow-directors
of the National Labour Press, suspecting something of
this, proposed to give him a hundred pounds in recog-
nition of the immense amount of unpaid work he was
doing for them, he declined the offer instantly. All this
Iliad of troubles he could have exchanged, had he been
willing, for popularity and affluence as a Cabinet
Minister. No wonder that he. was often depressed or
irritated.

To Mrs. H. M. SwanwicL                 9 Howitt Road,

Hampstead.
September 17, 1917.

You are an angel to write such a heartening letter.
I do get into Ishmaelitish dumps sometimes, never the
dumps of despair but the worse dumps of resentment. I
know they are bad, but there is now nobody to take me out of
them. Verily, I read poetry but I do not know Bridges. The
lines you write from him are goodly thoughts and prayers...

I feel a return of the swinging tide but the water under
us is still very shallow and the channels are badly silted up
with prejudice.

What is much more surprising, however, than his
occasional fits of depression, or, for that matter, than
his consistent courage, is the frequency with which he
was to be found in the highest of spirits. The religious
fervour of his supporters was, of course, in itself an
inspiration, an exhilarating revival, after the doldrums
of the last years before the war, of the spirit of the